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The marked characteristic, therefore, of the German
mind before the war when dealing with politics was
its uncertainty. The average German was divided
between being extremely sorry for himself and his nation,
being inordinately vain of himself and his nation, being
simply depressed. The Socialists were not exempt from
these feelings, but to them they added a particular
source of alternate depression and exultation, and that
was their theory of revolution. It was because the real
Revolution when it came seemed to answer so many
separate and individual doubts and questionings,
gathering up the whole nation in one broad movement
of hope and confidence, that it became such a force for
unity, welding all together for some months, far more
firmly than even the war had done. But inasmuch as the
Socialists are our direct concern, and inasmuch as their
state of mind was the most directly concerned with the
thought of a revolution, we will confine ourselves to
examining their theory of revolution ; by this process,
but only by this process, we can measure the mental
effects of the Revolution when it came.

For the last twenty years the German Socialists had
been speaking of revolutions as " out of date/' In reply
to the argument that the power of the lower classes had
grown enormously of late years, they answered that the
power of governments had grown also, far outstripping
any progress made by the proletariat. For this there was